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THE ARTIST 



pedestals, and other garden orna- 
ments and necessaries. The 
most interesting of the exhibits 
— because it is one that gives a 
chance of reform in a very im- 
portant matter to those who 
care to take it — was a simple 
little headstone for a grave, 
perfectly free from the vulgarity 
that is so prevalent in things of 
its kind as to be almost un- 
avoidable. When we can see, 
that of the earth, in which they 
are laid, we can make quite 
beautiful things to mark the 
resting places of our dead, we 
may hope to banish vulgarity 
from one of the places where 
it is most distressing. 

The embroidered muslin from 
Co. Meath is interesting as 
being a revival of one form of 
that exquisite embroidery that 
used to delight our grand- 




mothers. This kind of work 
has been gradually dying out, 
and small wonder, for very few 
modern materials would be 
worthyof the painstaking needle- 
work that was intended to last, 
and did last, for several lifetimes. 
From Aldeburgh came the 
piece of needlework in outline, 
chiefly noticeable on account of 
the quaintness of its design. 
This was taken from the rub- 
bing of a brass in St. Margaret's 
Church, King's Lynn, Norfolk, 
called ( A Mediaeval Banquet.' 
The work was done by a very 
young pupil of the Aldeburgh 
class, Louie Haken, and serves 
to show how attractive the 
simplest needlework may be, 
when employed on a suitable 
and really interesting design. 

Mabel Cox. 
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RITISH PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS 
AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 



The British section of the International 
Decennial Picture Exhibition fills four rooms. 
Taken as a whole it is a very good show of 
representative work, and here we see again 
pleasant, familiar faces and scenes that have 
adorned the Academy walls, and other picture 
exhibitions at home. The Royal Academicians 
are each of them represented by one or more 
pictures. The President has sent down four ; 
Osselet, On the Threshold of the Temple, The 
Dancer, and a water-colour, Duart Castle. 
Alma Tadema shows his Spring, a composition 
in which are displayed his fine decorative 



qualities of form and colour, and effective 
grouping of figure masses. Frank Dicksee gives 
proof of his versatility in two pictures of a totally 
different character, The Confession, and UAurore. 
The first is full of tragic expression and 
vibrating with intense feeling ; it is painted in 
low, cold tones of greens and greys, while 
UAurore is a pretty decorative fantasy,with warm 
soft effects of illumination. 

Colin Hunter's two pictures, Ireland, are 
subjects from Irish peasant life in a setting of 
shore and sea ; they are strong in composition 
and tone, the stormy effects being very finely 
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rendered. La Thangue shows a delightful 
variation on one of his favourite themes — a 
farm yard, with ducks feeding. Here are all 
the striking effects of light and shade which 
the artist renders so cleverly, and the picture is 
full of that freshness and sincerity which appeals 
direct to one's appreciation. The companion 
picture The Woodman is painted in soft greens 
and browns. The figure of an old man carrying 



surface painting executed in grey mediums, the 
composition and drawing are alike admirable, 
and the figures are full of life and character. 
The whole impression is striking and 
harmonious. 

Whither? is the name Byam Shaw has given to 
his fantasy of a man and maiden seated in a 
boat, surrounded by sea-maidens. It is some- 
what too crude in colour, but fully testifies 




VIAtlCUM BY JUL. PRICE 

a bundle of sticks is coming down a lane 
towards us ; all is in shadow save where a last rav 
from the setting sun falls on the face, strongly 
illuminating it. 

Tuke is essentially an open air painter, he 
renders light and colour with broad free touches, 
and he gives us the sense of atmosphere, and 
of wide, deep horizons. In his Sea Idyll a girl 
and a lad are in a boat, fishing, the poses are easy 
and natural ; the picture is full of light, and 
shows that peculiar mid-day glare of a summer's 
day at sea, which steeps all objects in a dazzling 
uniformity of tones. Robert McGregor in his 
picture, Shrimping, gives distinct evidence of the 
influence of foreign schools. It is a piece of 
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to that vivid power of imagination which 
characterises everything that comes from his 
brush. 

Brangwyn is represented by one of his in- 
teresting Eastern subjects, An Arab Market, 
wherein all his fine qualities of brushwork are 
displayed. 

Julius Price's Viaticum is a beautiful study of 
peasant life, conceived in the spirit of Millet, 
and full of the charms of simplicity and repose. 
Of other well-known pictures are shown, The 
Forge by Forbes, Solomon's Laus Deo, The Sailor s 
Sweetheart, by Marcus Stone ; Hacker's World 
or Cloister?, Herbert Draper's Calypso's Isle, 
Peter Graham's Study of -Scotch Cattle in the 
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CJLTPSO'S ISLE BY H. J. DRAPER 



Uplands, Ernest Croft's Execution of Charles I., 
and two exquisite little specimens of highly 
finished methods, a la Meissonier by Andrew 
Gow, Les Congedies and U Arrivce de /' Empereur. 
But the strongest point of the Exhibition is the 
display of portraits by those artists who have 
made their mark in the history of the art of the 
century, and those younger men of the decade 
who are now busy making for themselves a name 
of world-wide reputation. Sir John Millais, 
Hubert Herkomer, Orchardson, Ouless, Sant, 
Shannon, John Lavery, Jack, Jacomb Hood, 
Mouat Loudan and Robert B rough are all rep- 
resented by some of their best work. 

Sir John Millais' portraits of John Hare and 
Veronica serve admirably to illustrate the con- 
trasts in the great artist's manner, when painting 
strong realistic personalities, or the delicate, 
evanescent loveliness of childhood. Herkomer 
has sent his portrait of Sir George Taubmann 
Goldie, Orchardson Sir JValter Gilbey — one of 
his strongest portraits — Sant a vivid portrait of 
a o;irl with a book in her hand, Shannon, Man in 
the Black Shirt, Jacomb Hood, Girl Fencer and 
Mouat Loudan, Lady in Black. These are, one 
and all, good specimens of these artists' clever- 
ness and originality. Jack's portrait of a lady 
is rather hard in colour, but shows considerable 



technical power. Amongst the portraits by the 
moderns, John Lavery 's Lady in Black and his 
small portrait of A German 'Lady undoubtedly 
bear off the palm. There is a directness about 
this painter's methods, a total absence of seeking 
after effect, that carries with it an irresistible 
convincing power. The face is beautifully 
painted with great care and finish, while the 
dress and the accessories are merely impressions. 
Black portraits are all the rage, and it is interest- 
ing to compare the different modes of rendering 
an effect employed by various painters, and the 
expressions of transparency, opaqueness or 
luminosity as the case may be. Hugh de T. 
Glazebrook's portrait of Mrs. Mitchell Chapman 
is exceedingly clever as a study in luminous 
black. 

It is not an impression, but in every detail a 
highly studied and finished portrait. The 
touches of pink in the roses of the black dress, 
and the ribbons on the poodle's head, and the 
touch of blue at the throat and in the hat relieve 
it from all reproach of dulness. 

Mortimer Menpes has sent a small oil portrait 
entitled The XV III Century, which is a brilliant 
little bit of colour and smooth, even brushwork. 

Amongst the landscapes are Watts' well- 
known View of Naples, and Wyllie's The Days 
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Woi% in which are shown his fine qualities of 
force and depth, the idea of rest after toil being 
admirably rendered. In the foreground are the 
figures of navvies digging, one man rests on his 
spade ; and in the distance are the smoking 
factories. The glow of the evening sky is re- 
flected in the river, and the deepening shadows 
herald the approach of the hour of rest. Mac- 
Whirter's Mornings Island of Arran, gives us a 
breezy autumn morning with beautiful russet 
tints and misty distances. Lionel Smyth's 
autumn landscape, with gleaners in the fore- 
ground, is fine in colour, and gives a sense of 
atmosphere and space. U Avenue dans le Marais, 
by Adrian Stokes, is the rendering of a watery 
landscape (presumably Dutch) with a long 
row of tall poplars, clad in their autumn 
foliage. It is a clever study of perspective, 
and the tones of the picture are charming — a 
soft blending of purple, orange and luminous 
greens. Moffat Lindner's Evening Glow, Dor- 
drecht, is undisputably one of the gems of the 
Exhibition. It is a bit of luminous painting 
with mother of pearl tints, and lovely liquid 
reflections. In the foreground a quaint Dutch 
fishing boat is coming along full sail. To the 



right lies the town, with its picturesque red roofs 
surmounted by a quaint church spire. A golden 
evening light illuminates the scene, and the 
effect of distance is wonderfully given, as are 
also the tones of the pure, pale sky. 

The collection of water-colours is very fine 
and occupies three rooms of the gallery. Lack 
of space prevents detailed mention of them and 
where so much excellence is shown it is perhaps 
difficult to particularise. Sir Francis Powell's 
Sunset^ Is/and of Arran, is splendid in depth of 
tone, with lurid bits of sky between dark cloud 
masses. Aumonier's Corn Ricks is a delightful 
bit of colour, and a direct contrast to it is Herbert 
Marshall's View of St. Paul's from the- Thames 
which renders very soft misty effects. Hayes 
shows us a winter scene. In the middle of a 
snow covered waste a gipsy caravan is resting, to 
the left a man is leading two horses. The dis- 
tance is bounded by a low line of hills bathed in 
deep purple shadow, and the horizon is streaked 
with evening red whose reflection is caught by 
the lowering clouds. Mortimer Men pe's character- 
istic rendering of a bit of Japanese life, Lionel 
Smyth's brilliant study of Boulogne Fisher Girls, 
the late Birket Foster's Flower Market, 




EVENING GLOW, DORDRECHT, E> MOFF/lT LINDNER. 
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admirable in its elaborate detail and effective 
grouping, Clara Montalba's dreamy, poetic im- 
pression of a scene on the Venice lagunes, 
William Rainey's Bateau du Laitier, full of 
luminous Flemish colour are all of them beautiful 
exponencies of the art of water-colour, an art 
in which the palm has long been awarded par 
excellence to British painters. 

The British section of 
Sculpture is to be found 
to the left of the great 
central hall, near the 
gallery. It is a small sec- 
tion and contains some 
clever if not particularly 
interesting work. It must 
be confessed that in sculp- 
ture we are behind the 
other nations, and notably 
behind the French. The 
hewing out of concrete 
masses, and the bold evo- 
lution of form from 
matter is with us an un- 
known quantity still. 
There is a pedantry of 
foim in most of the work 
of our sculptors, and it is 
based on certain traditions 
which are no longer ade- 
quate for expressing, or 
exciting the emotions. 
Elegance of form, and 
refinement of expression 
are aimed at rather than 
the rendering of the more 
brutal realities of life. 

In his group of Circe 
Alfred Drury has ideal- 
ised the sorceress and 
made of her a figure full 
of grace and charm deli- 
cately modelled. She is 
maddening witchery, and strong unbridled 
passions who could turn men into beasts by the 
sheer force of her magnetism. 

Onslow Ford has sent his Shelley Memorial 
group, a charming and graceful Echo and two 
clever little statuettes, The Singer and applause. 
Thornycroft's large statue of Oliver Cromwell 
towers above the other exhibits, and he shows 
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not the Circe of 



also two statuettes The Bath and The yoy of Life. 
William Colton's bronze figure, Le Trouveur 
d'Images is a powerful piece of work. It is 
splendidly modelled and the rendering of the 
sense of nervous tension is so acutely re- 
alistic that the figure seems literally alive. Fehr 
in his treatment of the subject of Perseus de- 
livering Andromeda, shows strength and origin- 
a 1 i t y , the figure of 
Perseus is finely poised 
and the whole composi- 
tion is very spirited. 
Amongst other notable 
work is Mullins' My 
punishment is greater than 
I can bear, the seated 
figure of a man, his 
body bowed forward, 
his face hidden, the 
whole pose finely sug- 
gestive of an abandon- 
ment to overwhelming 
despair ; John Brock's 
marble statue of Eve, 
very pure in line; 
Pomeroy's bronze statue 
of Perseus ; Allen's large 
plaster group Saved, and 
a finely modelled little 
group in bronze V "Amour 
et la Science and Albert 
Toft's Gobelet de la Vie, 
a figure in tinted plaster 
which shows cleverness 
and originality of idea, 
as yet somewhat cramped 
in expression. 

George Frampton ex- 
hibits a bronze panel 
My thoughts are my child- 
ren, and a relief in sil- 
vered bronze, ^The Vision, 
both of them after his usual aesthetic man- 
ner. Gilbert Bayes, a relief in plaster, 
Jason ploughing with his oxen, and some door 
panels in metal with figures in relief, while 
Swan exhibits some clever little models of lions 
and leopards. Amongst the busts John has a 
very clever study of the head of an old woman 
in bronze, and Bruce-Joy a good likeness of 
Lord Salisbury. 
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FANTA1SIE en folie 
BY R. BROUGH 
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INTS TO AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. 



In the section of the gallery set apart for draw- 
ings and engravings, Walter Crane shows a series 
of his charming fancies in pen and ink for 
children's tales, and a set of illustrations for 
Spenser's Fairy Queen. Raven Hill sends some 
of his humorous satires of scenes from every day 
life. Jacomb Hood's dry point The Beginning of 
the Centuries, shows us a sylvan scene with baby 
satyrs dancing. Oliver Hall's drawings in 
sepia render very clever effects of trees, and 
windy skies, and Cameron sends some elab- 
orate etchings of specimens of Scottish and 
English Architecture which are beautiful in 
detail and finish. 

B. Kendell. 



July is usually a good month for 
snap-shot work, and it is necessary for amateurs 
to be careful and not to over expose ; also more 
care is necessary in developing. A great many 
friends have written asking the reason of failure, 
and in most cases the cause has been due to the 
use of advertised made up developers with fancy 
names. The inducement to buy these often 
worthless concoctions has been that they are 
' rapid,' consequently, an over exposed negative 
has been utterly ruined before there was time to 
check the development, or alter the strength of 
the agents used. When there is doubt as to the 
exposure, it is always safe to immerse the plate 
in a developer which has been weakened by use, 
and to build up as occasion may require. 

Another point is that the intelligent amateur 
will use a developer which is best suited to the 
plate he may use, and with all the first-class 
makers, proper formulae are given which are recom- 
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